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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

THE P. S. A. PRIZES AND OURS 

THE editors ef Poetry give annual testimony to their 
belief in prizes, scholarships and other endowments as 
a benefit to the arts; and — especially in the art of poetry, 
the most ill-paid of them all — as a slight acknowledgment 
of their value before the public, which is too ready to count 
values exclusively in dollars. Human judgment, repre- 
sented in committees of award, being fallible, such tributes 
may go, in fact often do go, to the wrong persons; but 
these mistakes, in our opinion, do not negative the advisa- 
bility of such endowments, which should increase, both in 
number and size. 

Thus the Poetry Society of America does well to raise 
five hundred dollars annually as an honorarium to the 
American poet publishing the best book of verse during the 
previous calendar year. This year a particularly fit com- 
mittee of award had the disposal of the honor: Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, whose distinction requires no emphasis; 
John Livingston Lowes, whose Convention and Revolt is the 
most enlightened study of modern poetry yet written; and 
Alice Corbin Henderson, from the first an associate editor 
of Poetry. In these appointments the officers of the P. S. A. 
did their best. If they had been equally careful in prepar- 
ing the list of 1919 books for the committee to choose from, 
commendation would be complete; but it will appear below 
that at least one important book of the year was either never 
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included in, or was definitely withdrawn from, the lists 
sent to two of the committee. 

The award, as recently announced in the papers, is a tie 
between Poems, by the late Gladys Cromwell, and The 
Song of Three Friends, by John G. Neihardt. Because of 
Miss Cromwell's most lamentable death, the Society very 
properly gives the entire five hundred dollars to Mr. Nei- 
hardt; but the public should remember that honors are 
equal. 

While we must disagree with half of the award, believ- 
ing that The Song of Three Friends is fundamentally un- 
sound as a work of art, still we may congratulate its au- 
thor upon receiving half the honor and all the money. Mr. 
Neihardt has been from the first an enthusiast true to his 
ideals. In 1907 his career as a poet began with A Bundle 
of Myrrh, a book which then seemed progressive and ultra- 
modern. If he lost his stride, became so entangled in worn- 
out theories and formalities that a troop of younger poets 
have passed him by, still he has done enough so that we 
need not regret the leaf of laurel, nor the paltry purse which 
is all too slight an enrichment to a poet compelled to live 
austerely in order to keep faith with his art. Moreover, 
his book is part of a large design celebrating a big Ameri- 
can subject — the conquest of the West by the pioneer. And 
while we believe that his reach has been beyond his grasp, 
that his manner is quite out of accord with his matter, still 
no one can present claims to infallibility, and time alone 
will pronounce the final verdict. 
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With Miss Cromwell's half of the honor we are much 
more in sympathy, as our review of her book last May 
would indicate. The emphasis thus placed upon a book of 
profound feeling, expressed with a lyric precision austerely 
delicate and beautiful, can but add to the universal sorrow 
for this poet's tragic and too early death. 

The awards present an interesting study of contrasting 
personalities and opinions. When the New York Times 
report came in, the writer, being absolutely without inside 
or outside information, set out to solve the psychological- 
arithmetical puzzle of the different judges' votes. After 
announcing the award, The Times said: 

Amy Lowell's Pictures of the Floating World and Clement Wood's 
The Earth Turns South each received three points in the voting; 
while Starved Rock, by Edgar Lee Masters, received two points and 
Marjorie Allen Seiffert's A Woman of Thirty and Eunice Tietjens' 
Body and Raiment received one point each. 

Each judge gave three points to his first choice, two to 
his second, and one to his third; making eighteen points in 
all from the three judges. It seemed probable that Mrs. 
Henderson's first choice was Miss Cromwell; and inevi- 
table, after a perusal of Professor Lowes' book, that his first 
choice was Miss Lowell. But the two winners received four 
points each; therefore Miss Cromwell must have had one 
point from another judge — probably Prof. Lowes. So all 
the third choices were disposed of, Mrs. Seiffert's one point 
probably coming from Mrs. Henderson, and Mrs. Tietjens' 
from Mr. Robinson. Therefore Mr. Neihardt could not 
have been anybody's first or third choice, and I was con- 
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fronted with the incredible fact that Mr. Robinson must 
have given first place to Clement Wood's book. Thus the 
list was complete as follows, and the president of the P. S. A. 
authorizes the announcement that it is correct: 

Mrs. Henderson: 

Poems, by Gladys Cromwell. 

Starved Rock, by Edgar Lee Masters. 

A Woman of Thirty, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
Professor Lowes: 

Pictures of the Floating World, by Amy Lowell. 

The Song of Three Friends, by John G. Neihardt. 

Poems, by Gladys Cromwell. 
Mr. Robinson: 

The Earth Turns South, by Clement Wood. 

The Song of Three Friends, by John G. Neihardt 

Body and Raiment, by Eunice Tietjens. 

The list presents an extraordinary scattering of opinions, 
three competent judges voting for six different books in the 
nine places! A close contest and a divided honor, the win- 
ners receiving each less than one-fourth of the eighteen points 
listed. Apparently it would be better if the first vote were 
merely tentative, the judges conferring later and arguing 
the matter out to a more satisfactory conclusion. Such a 
conference would have prevented the injustice referred to 
in the following letter: 

Editor of Poetry: While I am not permitted to disclose the 
source and the nature of my proof, I assert, and am prepared to 
prove to the committee of the Poetry Society of America, or to any 
other body empowered to investigate the matter, that the judges of 
the best book of poems by an American author published during the 
year 1919, did not pass upon all the books of poetry published dur- 
ing that year. Without fault on the part of the judges, two of 
them did not see or consider Starved Rock, which was published by 
the Macmillan Company in early December, 1919. The award, 
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therefore, under any rules possibly applicable to such a decision, 
is void. 

While feeling, as I have always felt, that such contests and deci- 
sions are unimportant and valueless to everyone, deciding, as they 
do, what judges cannot decide, the cause of American letters suf- 
fers injury and a certain degradation in the circumstance that a 
prize award of $500.00 has passed without the judges going over 
all the books published during the year for which the award is 
made. I should not be surprised, if the contest were reopened, that 
Mr. Neihardt would win the prize; and I should be glad for an 
excellent thing done if he did. It is all the more necessary, in 
that case, that his honorarium should be freed of doubt. 

Edgar Lee Masters 

Besides this award, the P. S. A., clinging to an unfor- 
tunate habit, gives two prizes — of $150 and $100 — to the 
two poems receiving the preferential vote — first, from mem- 
bers of the society who heard them read anonymously at 
the five regular meetings in New York last winter; second, 
from members who voted on the ten poems so preferred, 
which were submitted to them in pamphlet form. These 
prizes have been awarded to The Dancer at the Shrine, by 
Amanda B. Hall; and Two on a Hill, by Leonora Speyer. 

Without reference to these poems or any others, the man- 
ifest objections to the artistic principle, or lack of it, involved 
demand re-statement: first, the poems anonymously read at 
these meetings are a haphazard collection ; second, the mem- 
bers voting at each meeting represent, not the society in 
general, but merely its New York contingent, and their 
vote is given hastily, from one or two casual hearings; third, 
the general membership of the society, receiving the pam- 
phlet containing the ten preferred poems, cannot be expected 
to vote with much interest for prizes which represent merely 
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a local effort to give zest to the "higher vaudeville" of the 
monthly New York meetings. 

The prizes awarded every November by the staff of 
Poetry follow the example of the current exhibitions of 
painting and sculpture, which have been the magazine's 
model ever since it began: that is, they are an effort to dis- 
cover and honor the most distinguished poems which have 
appeared in our current exhibition — one year's issues of the 
magazine. We wish we had as many prizes, and as large 
ones, to dispose of in our Announcement of Awards this 
month as the jury at the Chicago Art Institute, which will 
give to fortunate American exhibitors medals of gold, sil- 
ver and bronze, accompanied by money awards of $3400, 
divided into $1500, $1000, $500, $300 and $100. And we 
eagerly present, to men and women of sufficient wealth, the 
rightful claims of the art of poetry to numerous scholar- 
ships, for the benefit of gifted young poets who deserve and 
need them. Such scholarships are common in the other arts, 
although clever young painters, sculptors, architects can 
earn a very good living. The claim of poets to such recog- 
nition and assistance is the strongest of all, because they can 
earn little or nothing by the practice of their art. 

Most foreign nations are more liberal with such awards 
than our own. France has several, including the liberal 
Prix Goncourt. England grants Civil List pensions to a 
few poets, and there are private endowments as well. For 
example, the Hawthornden Prize of one hundred pounds, 
with a silver medal, for a work of imaginative literature, of 
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which Edward Shanks carried off the initial award last 
year, has just been awarded, for 1920, to Poems Neiu and 
Old, by John Freeman (Selwyn & Blount). The judges 
were the same as last year — Messrs. Lawrence Binyon, 
J. C. Squire and Edward Marsh. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

A LAURELLED POEM 

The Song of Three Friends, by John G. Neihardt. Mac- 

millan Co. 

This book has not hitherto been reviewed in Poetry, be- 
cause it seemed unnecessary to repeat criticisms fully sug- 
gested, in February, 1916, in a notice of The Song of Hugh 
Glass, the first poem published of its author's projected epic 
series, though the second in artistic order. But the recent 
P. S. A. award to this book, as one of the two best Ameri- 
can books of verse of 19 19, asserting as it does at least the 
second choice of men like Mr. Robinson and Professor 
Lowes, seems to call for a more complete statement of our 
exceptions to the committee's verdict, our reasons for think- 
ing this poem "fundamentally unsound as a work of art." 

The reasons are essentially one — the discord between the 
story and the style. The poet's project — a series of nar- 
ratives presenting that most romantic period of American 
history, the winning of the West by adventurous wanderers 
and traders — is an heroic adventure itself, and not more 
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